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Armen Petrosyan has joined Armenian, Indo-European and 
ancient Oriental Studies in his late 305, a phenomenon not quite usual in 
our field, coming from diametrically opposite direction. Perhaps, when 
at some point a desire to deal with Armenian prehistory prevailed, his 
excellent knowledge of natural sciences (physics, biology and related 
fields), gained at the Yerevan State University played a significant role 
in his humanitarian scholarship. Within several years he achieved so 
much first in linguistic matters then in mythology. 

Armen Petrosyan ranks among the leading authorities in 
the field of comparative mythology. We hope that he will receive this 
Festschrift as a token of our esteem. It is a distinct pleasure to present 
this volume in honor of Armen Petrosyan 5 substantial and wide-ranging 
contribution to scholarship. The title of this volume comes from an Indo- 
European myth reconstructed by him. The papers range several areas to 
which Armen has contributed: philology, mythology, history. 

The idea for this volume was conceived only two years ago, 
joyfully accepted by all our colleagues, except one person — Armen 
Petrosyan, but we insisted it to be fulfilled. 

The editorial board is happy to thank all our colleagues who 
participated in the making of this Festschrift. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
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PART II 


MYTHOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN AND THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN FLOOD MYTHS* 


Yaroslav Vassilkov 


The choice of this particular topic was made for two reasons. Firstly, I have come, 
in the Web, across a special article on the subject which was published long ago (in 2000), 
but escaped my attention. Had I known about its existence before, I would certainly have 
expressed my own opinion much earlier. Secondly, when it was time to decide what I 
would be speaking about at the 8" Annual International Conference on Comparative 
Mythology,' it came to my mind that at the conference that will take place almost at the 
foot of the Ararat mountain no other topic would be more appropriate than the topic of 
the Great Flood. 

The huge Catalogue of folklore and mythic motifs, compiled by Yuri Berezkin 
(http://www.ruthenia.ru/folklore/berezkin), enables us to take a bird’s eye view at the 
spread of the Flood motifs around the world. There is a great variety of the Flood stories, 
and it would be wrong to say (as it is often said) that all Flood stories are similar, or have 
much in common. Sometimes the Deluge is just a first stage of the Creation: a newly 
created world is covered with water and a creator-god sends birds or animals to find some 
material out of which he could create dry land. Sometimes a god sends the Flood in order 
to destroy the first race of men, or to punish some animal for its misbehavior; or the Flood 
may be sent without any reason at all. Humans try to save their lives climbing up mountains 
or trees, sometimes we see a human pair of survivors - brother and sister, husband and 
wife - floating on the water in a hollow pumpkin or in a wooden box. Sometimes the god 
sends birds to see if there are any survivors left after the flood. There are plenty of versions 
and combinations of various motifs and themes. 

But there is a small group of Flood stories which stands out against this variegated 
background. This group of myths is constituted by three regional subgroups: 1. Near East 
(primarily Mesopotamia), 2. South Asia (namely, variants of the Flood myth preserved 
in the Sanskrit sources) and 3. Classical Greece (the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha). The 
Flood myths of this group share, as we shall see, a unique common sequence of motifs. 
The basic motif which distinguishes the Flood myths of this group from all other Flood 





* The paper was supported by the grant Ne 14-06-00247 from the Russian Foundation for Basic 
Research (RFBR). 

'T use gladly this opportunity to express my deep gratitude to Dr. Armen Petrosyan for the 
excellent organization of the Yerevan conference of the International Association of Comparative 
Mythology and for the unforgettable hospitality. 
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stories in the world may be formulated as «God / animal warns a man of the impending 
Flood and helps him to save his life» (cf. in Berezkin’s Catalogue the motif «C9»). 

The aim of this article is to compare Near Eastern (Mesopotamian) and South 
Asian (Ancient Indian, Sanskritic) Flood stories in order to answer the question: are the 
Flood myths of the two regional traditions genetically related or not? The Greek myth of 
Deucalion’s Flood contains the sequence of motifs similar to that of Near Eastern Flood 
myths;' all Classical scholars agree that apparently the myth was borrowed from some 
Near Eastern source. We shall not dwell on this secondary version because it cannot add 
much to our comparison. 

Turning to the Near Eastern sources, there is hardly any need to present here a 
summary of the Bible story. It is known much better than other Flood myths, and at 
the same time, like the Deucalion’s story, it is a secondary one: the Hebrews certainly 
borrowed this myth from a Mesopotamian source (see especially: [Frymer-Kensky 
1977]). We will be referring, however, to the Bible Flood story from time to time because 
it has preserved some important details of the ancient myth. 


The Mesopotamian Flood Myth 


In Mesopotamia, we have the Sumerian and the Paleo-Babylonian versions 
recorded in the 18" and 17" centuries BCE, and the Assyro-Babylonian version 
preserved in the XI tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic (83 cent. BCE). A version of this 
myth was also told by Beros(s)os or Berossus - a Hellenistic-era Babylonian priest who 
wrote, in Greek, a history of Babylonia based on the ancient cuneiform writings at the 
beginning of the 35 century BCE.’ 

In the Sumerian version, the hero is Ziusudra (the name means «Life of long 
years») - a priest-king? in the city of Shuruppak, a pious man. The gods, led by Enlil, 
have decided to destroy mankind. But the god Enki, benefactor of mankind and the one 
who is in charge of the two great rivers, warns Ziusudra of the coming flood. The gods 
agree not to reveal the secret to the humans. In order not to break the agreement, Enki 
speaks, addressing a wall made of reed, while Ziusudra, at his orders, listens at the side. 
The impending flood, Enki says, is «to destroy the seed of humankind». [Here the text 
is damaged, but we can reconstruct that Enki orders Ziusudra to build a great ship and 
carry beasts and birds, as well as «the seed of humankind» upon it]. Next follows a 
description of the flood that lasts seven days and nights. Then Ziusudra opens a window 
in the large boat, allowing sunlight to enter, and prostrates himself before the sun-god 





' Zeus sent a flood to destroy the men of the Bronze Age. Prometheus the Titan warned his son, king 
Deucalion, of the impending flood and advised to build an ark (a chest). All other humans perished. 
Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, after floating in the ark for nine days and nights, landed on Mount 
Parnassus. When the rains ceased, Deucalion sacrificed to Zeus. At the bidding of Zeus, he threw 
stones over his head; they became men, and the stones which Pyrrha threw became women. 

2 I am most grateful to У.У. Emelianov for his useful advice and bibliographic references concerning 
Mesopotamian data. A review of all Mesopotamian versions may be found in (Håmmerly-Dupuy 1988). 

3 Initials mark the motifs relevant for our discussion. 
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Utu. After landing, he sacrifices many sheep and oxen to the sun-god. Then he bows 
before the gods Anu and Enlil. For protecting the animals and the seed of mankind, he is 
granted eternal life and is taken to the country of Dilmun, where the sun rises. ! 

Let us turn now to the Assyro-Babylonian version from the Gilgamesh Epic, 
written down 1000 years later. The hero’s name is Utnapishtim — the translation into 
Akkadian of the Sumerian Ziusudra — «[the one who obtained] life of long years». He is 
the ruler of Shuruppak. The gods, led by Enlil, had decided to destroy mankind. The god 
Ea (Akkadian name for Enki) warned Utnapishtim using the same trick: he addressed not 
him directly, but the wall of a hut made of reed («О hut! О wall! Listen, о hut! Remember, 
о wall!»). He ordered Utnapishtim to build a great ship and to take on board «the seed of 
souls of every kind» (Ehpos о Gilgameshe 1961: 197). The city’s craftsmen built a large 
boat (one acre in area, seven decks) in a week. He then loaded it with his family and 
relatives, craftsmen, livestock and wild beasts. The waters of the abyss rose up, the flood 
and storm stopped only on the seventh day. The waters covered everything but the top of 
the mountain Nitsir, where the boat landed. On the seventh day after that, Utnapishtim 
released a dove, but it returned finding nowhere else to land. He next released a sparrow, 
which also returned, and then a raven, which did not return. Thus he knew the waters 
had receded enough for the people to emerge. On top of the mountain Utnapishtim put 
7 and 7 incense-burners and performed the sacrifice to the gods. The gods felt the smell 
of the sacrifice and gathered like flies to this place. Satisfied, they gave immortality to 
Utnapishtim and his wife and sent them to live at the end of the earth. 

Side by side with the Ziusudra/Utnapishtim story there existed in the Old 
Babylonian and Assyrian traditions another version of the Flood myth. Its distinctive 
feature is that the name of the hero, survivor of the Flood, is not Utnapishtim, but Atrahasis 
(Akkadian Atra-hasis «Exceedingly wise»?). But, notwithstanding the difference of the 
names, the mythic protagonist of both stories seems to be the same: from line 187 in the 
XI tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic we know that Atra-hasis appeared there as another name 
or as a constant epithet of Utnapishtim. A collection of tablets and fragments with the 
texts of this story was first published in 1965 (Lambert, Millard 1965), and four years later 
the same two scholars brought out a critical edition and translation of the largest and most 
complete version of the «Atrahasis Epic» which had been written on three clay tablets 
around 1625 BCE in the city of Sippar (Lambert, Millard 1969). One more distinctive 
feature of the Atrahasis Epic is that the story of the Flood is placed there in the context 
of the Creation myth, in the same way as the Noah’s story in the Bible is a part of the 
Genesis. The first two of the three tablets describe cosmogony and anthropogony, telling 
about several unsuccessful attempts of the gods to destroy the human race, which became 





! Among many translations of the Sumerian myth several deserve special mention: English 
(Lambert, Millard 1969: 138-145 [transl. by М. Civil]; Kramer 1983), German (Römer, Edzard 
1993: 448-458) and Russian (Afanasyeva 1997: 295-297; Emelianov 2009: 217-220). 

2 Or, according to I.M. Diakonov, «One who remembers more (than others)» (Ehpos ο Gilgameshe 
1961: 201). Ina fragment of the «Atrahasis Epic», found in Nippur, the name emerges in its earlier 
Paleo-Babylonian form: Atramhasis (Hammerly-Dupuy 1988: 54). 
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too numerous and noisy, by way of sending, at regular 1200 year long intervals, a plague, 
a famine and lastly a drought. Humans, however, each time succeed in surviving with 
the help of the friendly god Enki (also called by his Akkadian name - Ea). Eventually the 
gods headed by Enlil decide to exterminate the human race entirely by sending the Flood. 
Tablet III contains the Flood story. In order to avoid breaking the oath of secrecy, Enki 
addresses not Atrahasis himself but the reed wall of his house: in this way he instructs 
the hero to pull down the house and to make a boat. Atrahasis has only 7 days to make 
preparations. He boards the boat with his family and animals (both domestic and wild), 
and seals the door with bitumen. The storm and flood begin and last for 7 days. Part of 
the text is damaged, so we do not know if there was, in the Atrahasis story, the episode of 
sending birds as scouts. After the Flood, Atrahasis performs a sacrifice to the gods. This 
proves to be very timely: the gods have already realized that the destruction of mankind 
was a mistake. They no longer receive the offerings they used to receive and are now 
very hungry. Attracted by the smell of sacrificial food, the gods gather like flies at the 
place of the sacrifice. Eventually Enlil agrees to accept the continuance of the human 
race on the condition that the humans would not multiply with the same speed as they did 
before, due to the celibacy of priestesses (certain categories) and to children’s diseases. 

The latest version of the Mesopotamian myth, told in the 35 century BCE 
by Berossos, paradoxically, is based, at least partly, on the earliest, Sumerian sources 
(Håmmerly-Dupuy 1988: 58). The name of the hero, the 10" predeluvian king of long 
life - Xisuthros undoubtedly reflects the Sumerian form — Ziusudra. The central story 
goes as follows: a god («Kronos») warns (in a dream) king Xisuthros of the impending 
flood. He orders the king to hide secretly the tablets containing the wisdom of Babylonya, 
in Sippar — the sacred city of the Sun. Xisuthros builds a huge ship and boards it with 
his family and friends, animals and birds. \n this ship they survive the Flood. When 
the waters start to subside, Xisuthros three times releases some birds; it is at the third 
time only that the birds do not return. The ship stops at the top of Mount Corduena in 
Armenia.' Xisuthros, with his wife, daughters and a helmsman get off the ship leaving 
everybody else inside, and perform sacrifices for the gods. After that he and all those 
who left the ship with him, disappear. They are taken alive into the world of gods. Those 
people who stayed in the ship, now disembark onto the shore and, following orders given 
by a divine voice from heaven, go to Sippar, find the hidden clay tablets and restore the 
Babylonian civilization. According to Berossus, in his time the remains of the ark could 
be still seen at the top of Mount Corduena. Some people climbed it and collected pieces 
of bitumen from the ark which they used as amulets or medicines. 

As we can see, in all Mesopotamian versions which cover the period of 1500 
years, the structure of the myth remains essentially the same, whereas the changes 
are surprisingly few. Now let us check if there is a recurring sequence of motifs in the 
Ancient Indian Flood stories, and if there is, how it correlates with the basic structure of 
the Mesopotamian Flood myth. 





! On the identity of this mountain see (Petrosyan 2006). 
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The Indian Flood Myth 


The earliest version appears ina Late Vedic ritualistic text - Satapatha bråhmana.! 
The date of its fixation is 77-6" cent. BCE. The hero of the story is Manu whose status 
here is not indicated; but in the same text (Madhyandina recension, XIII.4.3) he is 
called a king. The omission in the Flood story (1.8. 1. 1-11) is probably due to the fact 
that at the end Manu is shown as the first performer of a Vedic sacrifice, which was 
not a proper thing to do for a king, in the eyes of the brahmana’s compilers (priests). 
In the Vedic samhitas, Manu was known as the founder of our human race; but from 
the present context it is clear that he was a part of the predeluvian human race too. As 
the text runs, «In the morning they (probably, servants. — Ya.V.) brought Manu water 
for ablutions, just as they bring it for washing the hands» (translation by W. Doniger 
[Hindu Myth 1994: 180]). Together with this water, a small fish came into his hand. 
The fish begged protection from the larger fishes, in return for which it would save 
Manu. Manu kept the fish safe, transferring it to larger and larger reservoirs as it grew, 
and eventually, when it became a gigantic fish, he took it to the ocean. The fish warned 
Manu of the coming deluge and told him to build a ship. When the flood rose, the fish 
came, and Manu tied the ship to its horn. The fish led him to a northern mountain 
(uttara giri) and told Manu to tie the ship’s rope to a tree to prevent it from drifting. 
As the water subsides, the ship will gradually descend lower and lower. Everything 
happened as the fish had said. This is why that slope of the northern mountain is called 
Manoravasarpana («Manu’s gliding down»). Manu soon found that he remained as 
the only survivor. Now he wanted to create some offspring for himself, and for that 
reason he performed a Vedic sacrifice, offering clarified butter, curds, whey and sour 
milk into the water. A year later, these offerings solidified and became a woman. 
When she walked, clarified butter gathered in her footprints. The gods Mitra and 
Varuna met her and asked: «Who are you?». «I am Manu’s daughter». They asked her 
to say that she was their daughter but she said that she belonged to the one who had 
begotten her. She came to Manu and said that she was his daughter born out of these 
offerings (milk products), and her name was /da. 

In fact this «Manu’s daughter» is a personification of idå - a specific ceremony 
which was performed in the process of the large Vedic rite Dasapürnamäsa. This 
ceremony was believed to increase progeny of the sacrificer who had included it in his 
ritual. In the conclusion of this Flood story it is said that Manu created offspring for 
himself owing to Ida or with the help of the ida ceremony. We should not understand 
this episode, as some scholars did (see, e.g., [Macdonell 1900: 216; Toporov 1991]), 
in the sense of incestuous relations.” Manu created a new human race (men, månavåh 





1 In the Madhyandina recension (Catapatha-Brahmana 1964; Satapatha-Brahmana 1963) - 1.8.1.1- 
11; in the recension of the Kanva school (Satapatha Brahmana 1983) - 2.7.3.1-8. 

? In J.C. Heesterman’s opinion, the incest motif («otherwise prominent in cosmogony, as in the case 
of Prajapati and his daughter») had probably been present in the original ancient myth, but in the 
Satapatha brahmana was «de-emphasized or even avoided» (Heesterman 1983: 27). 
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«Manu’s progeny») not through the marriage to his own daughter, but through the 
magic of sacrifice (Gonzales-Reimann 2006: 222-223), in the same way, as he «begot» 
Ida herself. 

The only reason for including the Flood story in the ritualistic Satapatha brahmana 
was a necessity to explain the origin and the function of the ida ceremony (Winternitz 
1990: 194). 

In the Flood story from the Great Epic (Ш. 185 of the Critical edition [Mahabharata 
1942]),' Manu is not any longer a great sacrificer. He is now a king who became a great 
ascetic, after 10000 years of practising asceticism (Тараз) in the Himalayas. Once, on the 
bank of a river, a fish came to him and asked him to be saved from a larger fish. Manu 
put the fish into a jar and, as the fish grew, from thence to a large pond, then to the river 
Ganga, then to the ocean. Upon being released into the ocean, the fish warned Manu 
of the coming Flood. It told him to build a strong ship with a rope attached to it and to 
take on board the seven sages (rsis) and the seeds of all kinds of living beings (bijani 
...sarvåni). When the flood began, the fish, by means of a rope fastened to its horn, 
hauled the boat to a high Himalayan mountain, where it was tied. Hence the name of 
this mountain Naubandhana «The Mooring» (J.A. van Buitenen) or «The Tying of the 
Boat» (P. Magnone). The fish then revealed itself as the god Prajapati Brahma and said 
that Manu was to create anew all living beings. Then Manu started to create a new world 
exclusively with the power of his tapas. 

The third important version of the Indian Flood story is contained in the very first, 
opening chapters of the «Purana of the Fish» - Matsya ригапа (I. 11 - П. 19)? Here most 
of the basic elements in the story remain the same, but its religious coloring is different 
again. Manu is still a royal ascetic, who has been practising tapas for million years, but at 
the same time he is a devoted worshipper (bhakta) of the highest God, Visnu. Once, when 
he was making his usual ritual libations, a small fish came to his hands and begged Manu 
to preserve it. Manu moved it to progressively larger vessels, eventually moving it to the 
river Ganga and then to the ocean. When the fish filled the ocean, Manu recognized it as 
the great God Visnu. And Visnu in his Matsya/Fish-avatara told Manu that the end of the 
world period was approaching, and soon everything would be covered with water. The 
Divine Fish ordered Manu to embark on the boat, built this time by the gods, and to take 
on board the essences and seeds of all living beings. Then there follows a description of 
the universal catastrophe: seven cruel rays of sun will burn human beings and then the 7 
rain clouds of doomsday will flood the earth. When all this had really happened, Visnu, in 
the form of a horned fish, appeared in order to tow the ship on the waters of the flood. No 
mountain is mentioned here. After the flood, Visnu proclaims to Manu the Vedas in the 
beginning of a new creation. Manu becomes a Prajapati (god-creator) and the righteous 
king of the new world, worshipped even by the gods. 





' This text was translated into English by J.A.B. van Buitenen (Mahabharata 1975: 583-585) and 
into Russian by S.L. Neveleva (Mahabharata 1987: 378-381). 
? For its English translation by W. Doniger see: (Hindu Myths 1994: 181-184). 
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A comparison: previous attempts 


As we can see, the Indian Flood myth has gone through all stages in the 
evolution of Ніпашѕт,! but the basic sequence of motifs has remained practically 
unchanged. The similarity of this sequence to the sequence in the Near Eastern Flood 
stories did not escape the attention of Indologists in the ХГХ and XX centuries. In 
fact, the problem of interrelation between the Indian and the Near Eastern traditions 
of the Flood emerged simultaneously with Indology as a science. One of the first 
texts translated from Sanskrit by the «father» of Indology Sir William Jones was 
a version of the Flood myth from the Bhagavata Purana’ (for the complete text 
of this translation see: [Jones 1799: 237-241], for its shortened rendering: [Ibid.: 
287-288]). Jones considered Manu to be identical with Biblical Noah? and thought 
that Indians had borrowed the tale from the Hebrew («Mosaic[k]») tradition. This 
point of view was widely accepted until Eugéne Burnouf, in the Preface to the 3d 
volume of his French translation of the Bhagavata Purana, attracted the attention of 
scholars to some other Near Eastern parallels of the Indian myth, i,e. the Babylonian 
myth of Xisuthros, told by Berossus, and the image of «Oannes, the Fish-god of the 
Assyrians» (Bhägavata Purana 1847: LIII-LIV). Since that time most of Indologists 
have preferred to speak not of a «Mosaic», but of a «Semitic» or «Mesopotamian» 
source. This point of view was shared by such eminent scholars as A. Weber (Weber 
1850: 161), A.A. Macdonell (Macdonell 1900: 216),* H. Oldenberg (Oldenberg 





' Historical changes in the religious coloring of the Indian Flood myth have been analyzed in: 
(Gonzales-Reimann 2006); see also: (Magnone 2000: 239-243). 

2 This is a late Vaisnava version, in general following the sequence of the Matsya Purana, but 
differing in two aspects: 1. Manu in antediluvian period is called Satyavrata («True to his vows»), 
and only in his role of the new world’s king is referred to as «Manu Vaivasvata»; 2. Here, as in 
another late text, Agni Purana, the Flood story is combined with the story of the demon Hayagriva, 
who had stolen the Vedas and was killed by Visnu. 

3 «We may safely conclude... that Menu, child of the Sun, was preserved with seven others, in 
a... capacious ark, from an universal deluge and must, therefore, be our Noah» [Jones 1799: 
326]. By seven companions of Noah W. Jones meant, I suppose, Noah’s wife and his three sons 
with their wives. 

4 In an earlier work he expressed a different view. The acquaintance with an Avestan version of the 
Flood myth (Lindner 1893) led him to the suggestion that both Iranian and Indian Flood stories 
were the continuations of an Aryan (Indo-Iranian) Flood myth and could probably be traced even 
to an Indo-European archetype; this made him believe that «borrowing from a Semitic source» 
was «an unnecessary hypothesis» (Macdonell 1897: 139). However, in «A History of Sanskrit 
Literature» (1900) he, having had mentioned the Avestan parallel, noted, without any objections: 
«This myth is generally regarded as derived from a Semitic source». The Avestan myth (Vendidad 
II; see e.g.: [Avesta 1993: 77-81]) contains many motifs already familiar to us. In the reign of 
the antedeluvial king Yima, son of Vivanghvant (corresponds to Indian Yama, who is a brother 
of Manu Vaivasvata), the earth three times, with the interval of 3000 years, gets overpopulated; 
but Yima with magical means each time makes the earth increase, until it reaches its limit. Then 
Ahura Mazda, the Creator, warns Yima that soon there shall be severe winter when a lot of snow 
will fall in the mountains and in the plain; then the snow will melt and the waters flood the earth 
except the highest places. Ahura Mazda orders Yima to build a large enclosure (vara) and to gather 
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1923: Ш, 238), A.B. Keith (Keith 1925: 25, 239) and М. Winternitz (1901: 321ff, 
327ff; 1990: 194, 379). Modern scholars generally speak of a borrowing from a 
Mesopotamian source, or merely notice «striking similarities», «echoes» between 
Indian and Near Eastern myths, implying some kind of a genetic link (see, e.g., 
[Doniger 1975: 180] or [Gonzåles-Reimann 2006: 221, 232]). Some Indian scholars, 
too, explain the similarities by a borrowing - but in the opposite direction.! 

However, both in the 19" century (e.g. [Pischel 1893]) and in our time some 
voices have been raised in favour of the independent origin of the Indian Flood myth. 
This position found its fullest expression in the article by the Italian Indologist Paolo 
Magnone published in 2000. It is, in fact, the only paper in recent decades which 
compares the Indian and the Mesopotamian Flood myths, the last word on the problem. 
Although I fully appreciate the author’s observations regarding historical changes in the 
religious interpretation of the Indian myth, I cannot accept his main thesis of «reciprocal 
independence of the two traditions» (Magnone 2000: 238). 

About 15 years ago we had a discussion with Paolo Magnone at the International 
online discussion forum INDOLOGY (see in the Archive of this forum: http://list. 
indology.info/pipermail/indology_list.indology.info/1999-June). As I can see from his 
article, my arguments failed to convince him, whereas his counterarguments did not 
convince me either. Moreover, they persuaded me that my views are much closer to the 
truth. Now I shall try to explain why I think so. 

According to P. Magnone, the «illustrious fathers of Indology» based their 
hypothesis on flimsy grounds: firstly, they regarded the Indian myth as a borrowing 
merely because it does not occur earlier than the Satapatha brahmana, and, secondly, 
they mistakenly put too much significance to the «alleged coincidence of the theme 
of the seeds loaded on the ship» (Magnone 2000: 235). However, most of the 19% 
century scholars considered the mention of the Navaprabhramsana («Sliding down 
of the ship») Mountain in the Atharvaveda (XIX. 39.8) to be the proof of the Indo- 
Aryans’ acquaintance with the Flood myth long before the time of the Satapatha 
brahmana (see the evaluation of this evidence below). And the «coincidence of the 
theme of the seeds loaded on the ship» is not merely «alleged» or imaginary, but, as 
we shall see, quite real. 

In his article, P. Magnone presents a table comparing two Flood myths: the 
Indian myth from the Satapatha brahmana and the Akkadian myth from the Epic of 
Gilgamesh (Fig. 1): 





there the seed of small and large cattle, of men and dogs and birds, and plants and red, blazing 
fires; and all these should be taken by pairs. B. Lindner was undoubtedly right when he recognized 
in this specific form of the flood (as a result of melting snow in the mountains) the adaptation of 
the myth created in another region, to the climatic conditions of Iran (or, rather, northern Iran, 
Afghanistan?). The motif of the three previous crises of overpopulation reminds us the beginning 
of the Babylonian story of Atrahasis. 

' «This story of the incarnation of Visnu as fish is seen in the Bible figuratively» (Mani 1975: 79); 
then there follows the text from Genesis 7-8. 
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the Sata-patha-brahmana Shared elements the Akkadian myth 

A pious man (Manu) rescues a Men incur divine displeasure 
small fish 

the fish gradually undergoes a the supreme god (En-lil) 

wondrous metamorphosis into resolves to exterminate them 


a sca monster 
i adivine 
the fish “protector (Ea) 
rewards the į aids a pious 


manby å man by 
warning him of the 
approaching deluge 
the man builds a ship 
the man freights the ship with 
goods and beings 


the man evades his neighbours’ 
curiosity with an excuse 
the deluge sets in 
the fish comes to succour the minor gods are terrified 
and blame En-lil 
the man fastens the ship to the 
horn of the fish, who tows it 


along 
the deluge comes to an end 
the ship lands atop a 
mountain 
the man sends out birds as 
scouts 
the man goes ashore and 
offers a sacrifice 
the man begets offspring on the gods gather round the 
the woman born from the sacrifice and once again 
sacrifice censure En-lil 
En-lil is incensed beholding 
the survivors 
Ea appeases him and he bestows 


his blessing on the survivors 


Fig. 1. P. Magnone’s table (Magnone 2000: 236). 


It is hard to understand why the comparison is drawn only between these two 
texts. The Satapatha brahmana version is the earliest in the Indian sequence, the version 
of the myth from the Gilgamesh epic is one of the latest in Mesopotamia. The reason 
could be that these two texts are almost contemporary as far as the dates of their fixation 
are concerned. Then it is obvious that P. Magnone aimed at rejecting the possibility of 
a literary borrowing of the myth by Indians from a foreign literary source about the 6th 
century BC. But there are, as we shall see, other ways to explain the similarity and even 
a genetic connection between the Mesopotamian and Indian Flood stories, the ways 
which will lead us into a quite different historical period. 

There is also one general, methodological objection to the approach suggested 
by P. Magnone. Every myth exists and must be studied as a complex or a corpus of its 
variants because sometimes very old motifs may be preserved in a late version, and 
sometimes the earliest version (the earliest by the date of its fixation) may have been 
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edited or adapted in order to serve some religious or ideological purposes. As a result, 
some important details may well have been omitted. This seems to be the case with the 
Satapatha brahmana. Its authors had many problems trying to adapt the Flood myth to 
their ritualistic aim — glorifying the ida ceremony as a means to increase or create a 
progeny. This is why they omitted any mention of living beings or the «seeds of life» 
loaded onto the ship: it would have contradicted their main idea that Manu created 
human race through the power of the ¿da sacrifice. But P. Magnone uses this omission 
as one of his key arguments against a genetic connection between the two stories. 

Having compared the Satapatha myth with the Akkadian version, P. Magnone 
stresses the differences between them. The most important difference for him is that in 
the Satapatha there is no explanation of the reasons for the Flood, while in the beginning 
of the Akkadian myth it is explained that the Flood was sent to humans as a punishment 
for their sinful deeds. And the sacrifice at the end of the Akkadian myth has a function 
of reconciliation between gods and men, restoring the interrupted ceremonial exchange 
between them, while the sacrifice of Manu has exclusively a procreative function. My 
objection is that all these things do not belong to the basic structure of the myth. They are 
the elements of a religious superstructure which changes even within a single tradition 
from one to another stage in a religious development. We have just seen how the Indian 
Flood myth went through the stages of the Vedic ritualism, Epic early Hinduism and 
eventually of the Vaisnava Bhakti interpretation, but, in spite of some distortions, the 
basic structure of the myth has remained intact. 

Excluding all real or imaginary differences from the two Flood myths under 
comparison, P. Magnone leaves us with a common sequence of motifs. It includes «no 
more than this: a chosen pious man is warned of the impending deluge, builds a ship 
and sails to alight lastly atop a mountain, where he celebrates a sacrifice. But even these 
residual concordances, generic as they are, are nevertheless more apparent than real». P. 
Magnone considers these motifs to be «generic» because there are so many tales where 
a person or some humans survive the flood floating on its waters in a boat (though 
sometimes they do it in a pumpkin, a hollow log, a ceramic pot, a musical instrument: a 
drum, a flute, etc.). «The survivor landed on the top of a mountain» is a «generic motif» 
because, as P. Magnone said in our online discussion, «what else is left, when the low 
lands are flooded?». Possible answers are: a high tree, a rock, the back of a gigantic 
turtle, a fish, an aquatic animal etc. The water could sink at all, by itself or by the will of 
a god. As far as the reality of these «concordances» is concerned, I shall try to prove that 
they are not imaginary at all and that there are some other points of similarity between 
the Indian and the Mesopotamian Flood myths that have not been noticed before. 

Our aim is to produce our own «table of concordances» between the Mesopotamian 
and the Indian Flood myths in their main versions, but before that it would be reasonable 
to discuss each relevant motif separately. To begin with, I would like to draw attention 
to the previously neglected fact that the two main personages of the Flood myth in both 
traditions share some common characteristics. 
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The protagonist 


The survivor of the Flood in all Mesopotamian and all Indian versions is not 
merely «a chosen pious man». He is always a king, but with some priestly functions: 
a sacral king, a priest-king, a king who performs sacrifices, who is the bearer and the 
guardian of the highest religious values. This created serious problems to the compilers 
of the Šatapatha brähmana,' but was in perfect harmony with the sacral character of a 
ruler’s power in early Sumer (and probably in the Indus Valley civilization as well). In the 
Indo-Aryan culture, in spite of the Brahmins’ efforts to monopolize all ritual activities, 
the king in many regions still retained some «priestly» functions (fertility magic, rain- 
making etc. [Rau 1957: 90; Vasil’kov 2010: 142-147]). Thus, this specific characteristic 
of a protagonist forms the first significant «concordance» in both traditions. 


The benefactor 


In his analysis, P.Magnone stresses the difference between the images of the 
benefactor, i.e. the character who warns the protagonist of the impending Flood, in 
two sources: in the Satapatha brahmana - the fish, not identified with any particular 
god; and in the Mesopotamia - the Sumerian Enki, the Akkadian Ea, the god of waters, 
the benefactor of mankind and the founder of civilization. But this difference may 
be somewhat diminished if we take into account the fact that the Sumero-Babilonian 
Enki/Ea had a fish as his symbol, that his constant companion (and probably his partial 
incarnation) Kululu had a form of a half-man, half-fish. His mythical priests and 
assistants, the teachers of mankind, seven wise sages Apkallu were represented in the 
neo-Babylonian reliefs as men in fish dress or as half-men, half fish. The same form was 
ascribed by Berossos to Oannes, the divine teacher of mankind who came out of the 
waters — most probably a continuation of the ancient figure of Kululu. 


Seeds of life and animal/human pairs 


The building of a ship by a protagonist seems to be the only motif P. Magnone is 
prepared to recognize as common. But he sees the great difference in the description of 
the cargo loaded on board: «In the Akkadian myth it is always the question of [human 
or animal] couples or in any case complete beings, in the Indian myths it is always 
the question of seeds» (Magnone 2000: 237). If he had included other versions, both 
Indian and Mesopotamian, into his analysis, or if he had used some other translation of 
the myth from the Gilgamesh epic, he would have seen that this is not the case. In the 
Sumerian Flood story it is said that Ziusudra «preserved the seed of mankind» (Kramer 
1981: 153; Emelianov 2009: 220). In the Gilgamesh epic the god orders Utnapishtim 
“to take the seed of all souls into the ship” (Igor М. Diakonoff in his poetic Russian 
translation wrote "take aboard everything living”, but gave this literal translation in his 





' From the Brahmins’ point of view, performance of sacrifices by the king himself was a heretical 
and barbarian practice (see e.g: Mahabharata УШ.27.81, 30.70-71: Mahabharata 1990: 102, 113). 
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commentary). In the Bible, Noah is told to take on board pairs of all living beings in 
order «to keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth» (Gen 7.2-3). Indian sources, 
too, speak both of seeds and of living beings. In the Mahabharata, the Fish (Brahma) 
orders Manu to take on board «all the seeds» (bijani...sarvani), keeping them there 
«separately» (bhagasah; cannot it mean: «by pairs»?); and Manu before the Flood takes 
bijani...sarvani with him on the ship (Mbh I. 185. 30, 34; Mahabharata 1975: 584). In 
the Matsya Puråna, the Fish (Visnu) instructs Manu that he has to save living beings of 
all kinds' in the ship specially built by gods for protection of the «great multitude of 
souls (jrva)» (MPur 1.30-31); but in the subsequent, more detailed instruction, Manu’s 
aim is formulated differently: he has to take on board «the seeds of all living beings» 
(sattvabijani sarvasah; MPur. 2.10). In the Bhagavata Purana, the Fish orders Manu to 
collect all «the seeds of high and low kind» and then to come on board in the company 
of seven rsis and «all (kinds of) living beings (sarvasattvani)» (VIII. 24. 34)? So, as we 
see, both traditions speak, sometimes in the same one text, both of the «seeds of life» 
and of the «pairs» (or merely of a selection of various living beings) on board. It seems 
that the two expressions are interchangeable, almost synonymous, or, to be exact, the 
«seeds» in both traditions served as a metaphor for a minimal selection of specimens, 
sufficient for the survival of a species. The above quoted text from the Bible (Genesis 7. 
2-3) leaves no doubt about the identity of the pairs and the seed. 

In addition, it may be noticed that the Sanskrit word bija «seed» is of Indo-Iranian 
antiquity? whereas in the Indo-Iranian, *bi was a borrowing from an unknown substrate 
language. M. Witzel is inclined to think that it was probably the language of the Bactria- 
Margiana culture (2100 — 1900 BCE [Witzel 1999: 65]), but an unknown language of 
the Indus Valley civilization seems to be a plausible candidate too. 


The number «seven» 


The number 7 is very popular in the Near Eastern descriptions of the Flood. The 
storm continues for 7 days and 7 nights in Ziusudra’s story; in the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
the storm lasts for 6 days and 7 nights, and stops on the 7" day. On the seventh day after 
that, Utnapishtim releases a dove; then he uses 7+7 incense-burners in the final sacrifice. 
Atrahasis, in his story, has only 7 days for his preparations, then a storm breaks, and a 
flood that lasts for 7 days. In the Bible, Noah has to take with him pairs of «clean beasts» 





' They are living beings of different origin: born of sweat, born of eggs, born of water and those 
who ... slough their skins». 

? It is noteworthy that in Jones’s translation, we find, surprisingly, «pairs of all brute animals» 
(Jones 1799: 240). There are two possible explanations: either W. Jones used a different version of 
the text, or maybe he was too eager to demonstrate the similarity, if not the identity, of the Puranic 
and the «Mosaic» stories. 

3 In the Old Iranian *biza «seed, semen» is used only as a part of names. In the Avestan Flood 
myth (story of Yima from Videvdat II, 25), the «seed» of animals which Yima has to preserve, 
is designated by the word Cidra «seed, semen» (I am grateful for this information to Prof. LM. 
Steblin-Kamensky). 
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and of the «fowls of the aim by sevens (Gen. 7. 2-3), God warns him that there are only 
seven days left before the Flood starts (Gen. 7. 4); the storm and the deluge really come 
after seven days (Gen. 7.10), then, in the seventh month of the Flood, the ark «rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat» (Gen. 8, 5). Noah sent birds in search of dry land, with 
intervals of seven days (Gen. 8. 10-12). In the Indian versions, this number is used less 
frequently, but is still present. In the Bhagavata Purana (УШ. 24.33), exactly as in the 
story of Atrahasis and in the Bible, the flood starts on the seventh day after the god’s 
warning. In the Matsya purana, before the deluge «seven cruel rays will destroy» living 
beings, «seven times seven rays will rain down hot coals» and after that «seven clouds 
of doomsday will flood the earth». It is possible to see in these details the influence of 
the Puranic descriptions of the pralaya — a destruction of everything at the end of the 
world period (cf. Gonzalez-Reimann 2006: 226), but one can hardly doubt that the 
Puranic imagery of the pralaya was inspired by the much more ancient image of the 
universal catastrophe, i.e. of the Flood. Suffice it to say that the classical description of 
the pralaya ends with the picture of the boundless waters of the universal «flood» upon 
which Visnu floats, asleep, with all the worlds inside him; Visnu himself is here a kind 
of «ark», with the whole universe as its cargo. 

Of special interest is another «group of seven» in the Indian Flood stories. For 
the first time the Seven sages (rsis) appear in the Mahäbhärata' as Manu’s companions 
on board of his ship. They are not only passengers, but act as members of the crew 
(tie the ship with the rope to the mountain, Mbh III. 185.45-46). However their main 
function is certainly different: they are keepers and embodiments of the Vedic wisdom 
that must be taught anew after the Flood. There is no mention of them in the Matsya 
Purana; a possible explanation is that in it the ship itself is vedanau, the «Veda ship» 
built by the gods, and after the Flood it is the great Visnu himself who proclaims the 
Vedas. But the Bhagavata Purana brings them back into the story (BhagPur VIII. 24. 34- 
37). Numerous miniatures and popular prints demonstrate that the image of the Seven 
Rsis is inseparable from the picture of the Flood in the traditional Hindu consciousness. 

The analogy with the seven Babylonian apkallu (Sumerian abgal), who are 
never mentioned directly in the known Mesopotamian versions of the Flood myth, may 
seem too far-fetched, if we do not take into account that these seven demigods, half- 
fish, half-human priests of Enki / Ea, were sent by him from the water abyss to the dry 
land in order to teach the first race of humans the basics of civilization, such as religion, 
writing, law, arts, architecture etc. They also served as advisors to seven antediluvian 
kings. After the Flood, several apkallu (the texts mention four of them) appeared again 
in the same role of teachers and advisers. The parallel, of course, is far from complete, 
but the common function of the keepers and teachers of wisdom, leaves, it seems to me, 
a small possibility of a genetic connection between the two groups. 





! The Satapatha brahmana did not need their presence in the narrative: the world of humans had 
to be recreated exclusively through the гай sacrifice performed by Manu, without help from any 
mythical beings. 
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The «northern mountain» 


Landing on top of a mountain, as it has been mentioned, is not a unique motif, 
yet its occurrence in two otherwise identical narrative sequences cannot be merely 
accidental. It is worthy of noting that in both traditions this mountain is usually placed 
somewhere in the north. In the Epic of Gilgamesh (XI, 140), it is Mount Nitsir - «now 
Mount Pir Omar Gudrun in 450 km to the north of Shuruppak» (Epos о Gil’ gameshe 
1961: 206; the italics are mine. — Ya.V.). Berossos referred to Mount Corduena in 
Armenia, which was also situated to the north of Mesopotamia. According to the 
Bible, the ark landed «upon the mountains of Ararat» (Gen. 8.4). In a similar way, 
the Satapatha bråhmana (1.8.1.5-6) speaks of the «northern mountain», whereas the 
Mahabharata — of the «highest peak of the Himalayas» (III. 185. 44-47).' Of course, the 
early civilizations of Mesopotamia and Northern India both emerged in river valleys, on 
the plains bordering on mountains in the north. However, there is some probability that 
the motifs of a «northern mountain» in both traditions have a common origin. 


The final sacrifice 


In both traditions, most versions of the story are concluded with a motif which is 
absolutely unique. It is the motif of the final sacrifice on the mountain. This motif makes 
the Indian and the Near Eastern Flood myths stand apart from all other flood stories. 
And this motif is undoubtedly common to both traditions. It does not matter what shades 
of a religious functional interpretation this sacrifice might have: that of a thanksgiving 
act, an act of reconciliation, or whether it is merely aimed at begetting a new human 
race. In any case this sacrifice results in establishing a new world order and creation of 
anew, postdiluvian mankind. 

A specific detail of Mesopotamian stories (Utnapishtim, Atrahasis) is that the 
hungry gods (for whom nobody had performed sacrifices for a long time), felt the smell of 
the sacrifice and gathered like flies to its place.? However, one episode from the Satapatha 
brahmana may be referred to in this connection. When the offering of milk and butter that 
Manu had made in the waters, solidified and turned into a woman (personification of the 
той sacrifice and sacrificial food), she went ashore and, strangely, it was not Manu who 
she met there but the gods Mitra and Varuna. This episode and the brief dialogue between 
them (when the gods ask /ай «to be their [daughter]») have certainly their explanations 
from within the Brahmanic system of ritual (see e.g.: Heesterman 1983: 32-33), but 
can’t it all be at the same time a religious reinterpretation of the ancient (common with 
Mesopotamia) motif «a sacrificial offering reaches the gods»? 

We are now able to present our own table of thematic «concordances» between 
the Mesopotamian and the Indian Flood myths: 





! Matsya and Bhågavata puranas transfer the scene of king Manu’s devotional activities to South 
India, and the motif of landing on a northern of any other mountain disappears: the flood comes to 
an end by itself or by the will of Visnu. 

2 Compare the words from the Bible: «And the Lord smelled a sweet savour...» (Gen. 8.21). 
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NEAR EAST INDIA 
The protagonist 
A king with some priestly functions 
The benefactor 


God with fish symbolism Supernatural fish / God in the 
form of a fish 
The building of a ship by a protagonist 
(accepted as a common motif by P. Magnone) 
Seeds of life and animal/human pairs 
Synonymous / interchangeable elements in both traditions 
The use of the number «seven», 
in particular: 
Seven sages [apkallu]) Seven sages (ISIS) 
which introduces one more important common theme: 
Saving the highest values of religion and civilization from the Flood 
This common element is most clearly expressed in the late versions (Berossos in 
Mesopotamia, Bhagavata and Agni puranas in India). 
Landing upon the (northern) mountain 
and 
The final sacrifice 


Thus we can see that there really is a common sequence of basic motifs. However, 
in the Mesopotamian texts we find some recurring motifs that are absent from the 
Sanskrit versions of the Flood myth. It is time now to discuss them. 


Specifically Mesopotamian (?) motifs 


Firstly, in all the main Mesopotamian versions (stories of Ziusudra, Utnapishtim 
and Atrahasis) there is a motif of betraying the secret of gods by Enki/Ea in his speech 
addressed not directly to the protagonist, but to a wall in his house, made of reed. It 
never features in the Indian Flood myths. There is only one motif in the world folklore 
which is probably related to this element of the Mesopotamian myth. This is the motif 
of the «king’s secret» or of the «speaking reed» in the story of king Midas and its 
transformations. It deserves to be mentioned that, as a result of a special analysis of 
this story, its origin has been traced to approximately 2000 BCE and geographically to 
southern Iran, i.e. to the territory bordering on the Indus civilisation (Bošković Stulli 
1967: 135-136). 

Another interesting motif is common to all Near Eastern versions, but is not known 
to the Indian sources. It is the motif of birds released by the survivor from the ark, and 
sent as scouts to find a dry land. This motif is very important because it may help us define 
the cultural and historical milieu in which at least the Near Eastern myth had taken shape. 
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Generally speaking, the motif of birds sent as scouts is universally spread, but 
almost always, with the exception of the Near Eastern myth, it is a god who sends 
the birds. Sometimes the Flood is merely the first stage in the process of creation: 
the world is still covered with water, and the god sends birds (or aquatic animals) to 
find some material out of which he could make dry land. Or the god, in his wrath, 
destroys human beings but then repents and sends birds to find out if there are any 
survivors left. 

The Near Eastern Flood myth is an absolutely unique case. Here the protagonist, 
the survivor, sends birds to find some dry land where the ark could land. And the origin 
of this motif can be explained only in one way. This motif betrays the acquaintance of 
the mythmakers with the practice of navigation in the open sea. 

We are familiar with a description of this ancient practice made much later, in 
historical times. The Vikings, e.g., discovered Iceland using birds as scouts. They had 
a cage with ravens on board and in the open sea would periodically release one bird. 
If there was no land around, the bird would naturally circle the ship and return. If land 
was near, the raven would fly toward it, and the ship had merely to follow it. There is 
still an idiom in English: «as a crow flies», i.e. directly to the aim. 

About the middle of the 35 millennium BC, intensive maritime trade was 
established between Mesopotamia and another hydraulic civilization of a similar 
cultural type in the East — the Indus (Harappan) civilization. Trade routes went 
mostly along the coasts but sometimes sailors could find themselves in the open sea 
and would use birds as scouts. The practice was well known to the Mesopotamians. 
And not to them only but to their trade partners in the East too. Moreover, it is 
quite probable that the practice of using birds was brought to Mesopotamia by 
sailors from the Indus civilization (Sumerian Meluhha), because the initiative in 
establishing long-distance maritime trading contacts most likely belonged to the 
Indians. Mesopotamian texts speak of Meluhhan ships in the Gulf and in the harbour 
of Akkad, but nothing is said about Sumerian or Babylonian merchants sailing 
directly to Meluhha (During Caspers 1979: 64; Gosch, Steams 2007: 12). Probably, 
a vague memory of a very remote past was refracted in the Buddhist «Baveru Jataka» 
(«Baveru» is the Indian name for Babylon). It is told there how Indian merchants 
came to Baveru, the country «where at that time were no birds at all», and for a great 
sum of money sold to the local people a crow, which they, for an unknown reason, 
had on their ship (No. 339; Minayev 1870). 

The important evidence in favor of the Harappans’ acquaintance with the 
practice of sending birds as scouts is provided by a picture on a molded terracotta 
tablet depicting a ship with two birds on it. 

There can be no doubt that this is a mythological image, not merely a fantasy of 
the artist. If this is the case, this image indicates that the Indus people most probably 
knew the Flood myth we are talking about or shared knowledge about it with the 
Mesopotamians in the version which included the motif of «sending birds». We also 
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Fig. 2. The Harappan ship with two birds on it. 


know that the descendants of the Indus people, the so-called «Late Harappans», 
had close cultural contacts with the early Indo-Aryans (the Painted Gray Ware 
culture) in the Sarasvati valley. And this could well have been a route by which 
the Flood myth penetrated into the Indo-Aryan mythological tradition. However 
at the time of the Satapatha brahmana, the Vedic Aryans were moving to the 
South-East along the Ganges valley, having a very vague idea of the sea and of 
practices of maritime navigation. And the authors of the brahmana had no interest 
in anything that could not be used in ritualistic speculation. At that time, the motif 
of birds as scouts could be excluded, which might have been the reason why it 
never appeared in the subsequent versions of the Sanskrit story of the Flood. 


The antiquity of the Flood myth in India 


There are some reasons to suppose that the history of the Flood myth in the 
Sanskrit literature did not begin with the Satapatha bråhmana. First of all, there is a 
brief mention of the Flood, Manu and his final sacrifice in the Kathaka samhita (ХІ.2) 
of the black Yajurveda (Heesterman 1983: 28), which could hardly have been later 
than the Satapatha brahmana. Secondly, the reading of Atharvaveda XIX. 39.8 by 
W.D. Whitney (Atharva-veda 1905: 960-961) which presented this verse as containing 
no mention of a ship on the mountain and therefore excluded it from any discussion of 
the Indian Flood myth, has been proven to be erroneous. The text mentions the highest 
peak in the Himalayas, «[the place of] the ship’s gliding down» (nåvaprabhråmsana). 
The action, expressed here by a derivative from the verb pra-bhrams (Satapatha 
Brahmana 1983: 218, note 1), completely agrees with the situation described in the 
Satapatha: the Fish orders Manu to tie the ship to a tree on the mountain so that 
when the waters start to subside it could gradually glide down together with them 
(anu+ava+s1p). He did so, and that is why a slope of this northern mountain is called 
Manoravasarpana, i.e. «[The place of] Manu's gliding down gradually». The verbs 
are different, but they designate the same action. The name of the mountain in the 
Mahabharata, Naubandhana «[The place of] tying the ship [to a tree]» reflects another 
aspect of the same situation. 
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Lastly, I would like to summarize briefly the results of the research with which 
I got acquainted only after my return from the Yerevan conference of IACM. A Saint 
Petersburg Indologist and linguist, Evgenia R. Kryuchkova, in her article «A ship in 
the Rigveda» (Kryuchkova 2014) analyzed all the instances of the use of the word nau- 
«boat, ship» in the Rgveda and also studied some material from other Vedic texts. The 
word is used predominantly in simili and metaphors. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, the image of a ship has a positive meaning as a symbol of saving life and of the 
gods’ benevolence. In all comparative constructions, the ship as an object of comparison 
refers, according to E.R. Kryuchkova, not to a plain boat used in everyday life, but to 
a mythical «ark», the ship of salvation, the sign of mercy shown by a god or gods to 
the righteous. In the author’s opinion, this Rgvedic image of the ship «may be traced 
back to the Deluge myth» (Kryuchkova 2014: 177). The data presented in the article 
convince us that the myth of the Great Flood had been known to the early Indo-Aryans 
since the very beginning of the Vedic culture. 
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